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tram: et ideo si rex fuerit sine fraeno, id est sine lege,
debent si fraenum ponere, nisi ipsimet fuerint cum rege sine
fraeno."

Two centuries later Sir John Fortescue, writing for the
instruction of a Lancastrian prince, had set forth in un-
equivocal terms the essentially " limited" and " consti-
tutional " character of the English monarchy: " A King of
England cannot at his pleasure make any alterations in the
laws of the land, for the nature of his government is not
only regal but political. ... He can neither make any
alteration or change in the laws of the realm without the
consent of the subjects nor burden them against their wills
with strange impositions, so that a people governed by such
laws as are made by their own consent and approbation
enjoy their properties securely and without the hazard of
being deprived of them either by the King or any other.
. . . For he is appointed to protect his subjects in their
lives, properties, and laws; for this very end and purpose
he has the delegation of power from the people and he has
no just claim to any other power but this." Even in the
sixteenth century, when the sun of the Tudor monarchy
was at the zenith, Hooker ventured to re-echo the language
of the earlier constitutionalists. " Lex facet regem; the
King's grant of any favour made contrary to the law is
void; what power the King hath he hath it by law, the
bounds and limits of it are known."

That the constitutional tradition was unbroken we may
learn from such a work as Sir John Eliot's Monarchy of
Man, no less than from the Parliamentary utterances of his
immediate political associates. "The law, "wrote Eliot, "is
the ground of authority, all authority and rule a dependent
of the law. The edict of Gratian was not only an edict for
that time but for the generations of succeeding ages, and for
all posterity to come. Rightly, therefore, and most worthily,rones, quia comites
